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For Friends’ Review. 
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TIMOTHY. 


When Paul visited Lystra on his second 
Asiatic journey, he found there a young 
man who was not only a Christian but one 
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though he had from childhood been carefully 
and piously taught the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. But at Paul’s first visit to Lystra 
he almost certainly heard and believed the 
glad tidings of the Messiah; and he may 
have witnessed the cruel stoning of Paul, 
and have been one of the little group of dis- 
ciples who stood around him when he was » 
supposed to be dead, and watched him when 
he rose up and came into the city. 

We may think of him as a young man of 
twenty to twenty-two, not robust, (1 Tim. 
v. 23) of a tender conscience, inclining even 
to severe temperance, sensitive, eager and 
warm in his affections, open to social tempta- 
tions, (2 Tim. ii. 22), disposed to shrink 
from grave responsibilities, yet fervent in 
his allegiance both to his Lord and to the 
Apostle who was his fathér in the gospel. 

Prophecies had indicated his call to the 
ministry ; he had received gifts and»perhaps 
the full baptism of the Holy Ghost, by the 
laying on of the hands of Paul; and now 
chosen by him as his companion in travel, 
he was solemnly set apart by the presbyters 
to the Lord's service by prayer with the 
laying on of their bands. 

Paul was bearing the decree of the great 


council at Jerusalem as to the non-necessity 


of Gentile Christians being circumcised or 
keeping the law of Moses; but with a wise 
discretion Timothy was admitted by circum- 
cision to the full privileges of the Jewish 
polity, that there might be no hindrance to 
his social intercourse with Jews, nor bar to 
their acceptance of the Gospel message be- 
cause of his position. His earliest experi- 


whose character had won the high esteem of| ence of the shameful treatment of Paul had 
the believers, both at the city “of his resi-| made it seareely needful to hear from his 


dence and at Derbe. 
one of those mixed marriages which have 
ever occurred among the Jews since their 
dispersion. His father was a Greek, possi- 
bly a proselyte to the Jewish faitb, but his 
mother, Eunice, was a Jewess. Timothy 
was neither fully Jew nor Gentile, for he had 
never received the rite of circumcision, al- 


journey to 


He was the child of| own lips the lesson, that through much trib- 


ulation we must enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Yet, undaunted, he left his home and prob- 
ably his beloved mother, and joined Paulina 
new mission fields, where 
Christ had not yet been named. They 
passed through Phrygia to Galatia, where 
they were warmly received by the kind- 
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hearted Gauls, many of whom embraced the 
glad tidings with ardor, and bestowed great | 
care upon Paul during his illness among | 
them. Timothy doubtless, also watched over | 
his older friend and aided in the founding of 
the church. 

Next they turned their steps westward, 
and Divinely restrained from preaching in 
Asia or Bithynia, they came to Troas, and 
thence were called by a vision to Macedo- 
nia. Sailing to Neapolis. and making thence 
a short foot journey, they reached Philippi— 
“a chief city of that part of Macedonia.” 
The party consisted of Paul, Silas, Luke and 
Timothy. They found no synagogue, only 
. & place of prayer to which a few pious Jew- 
ish women, and perhaps some proselytes, re- 
sorted on the Sabbath. To these they told 
the story of salvation through Christ, and 
the Lord opened the heart of Lydia to re 
ceive the word spoken. She besought them 
to make her house their home, and as they 
continued their labors, there was furmed the 
first Christian congregation in Europe. 

Suddenly came the casting out by Paal, 
through the name of Jesus, of a demon 
which possessed “a female slave,” who! 


brought much gain to her masters by sootb- | 


saying; the uprising of the superstitious 
populace, the arrest and terrible laceration 
of Paul and Silas by scourging, their being 


| 
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Jesus is the Christ. Moreover, the news 
which Timothy brought as to the state of 
the church at Thessalonica induced Paul to 
write the first of his epistles which has been 
preserved for us, the First to the Thessa. 
lonians. In the opening salutation of this, ag 
| well as of the second, written a few months 
later, he joins Timothy’s name with his own 
‘and that of Silas. After the founding of 
the Corinthian church, Timothy probably ac- 
companied Paul to Jerusalem. They merely 
touched here, and went to Antioch, and 
thence through all the region of Phrygia and 
Galatia, visiting and confirming the churches, 
and passing most likely his former home at 
Lystra. At length they came again to 
Ephesus, where they had stopped for a very 
short time on their way to Jerusalem. Dna- 
ring their two years’ stay at Ephesus, Tim- 
othy was sent by Paul with Erastus to visit 
the churches of Macedonia, at Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, Berea, &c., probably in connection 
with the collection for the poor Christians 
at Jerusalem,and to bring them intoremem- 
| brance ‘‘ of the ways of the apostle.” He 
was also desired to visit Corinth, where the 
church was in great disorder from the re- 
mains of heathen vices in their habits of 
life, and in the great liberty observed in their 
meetings for worship. 

While at Philippi, Paul came on bis jour- 


thrust into the dungeon with superfluous| ney through Macedonia, and thence they 
cruelty ; the earthquake release ; the con-| travelled together to Corinth, where Timo- 
version of the jailer and his family, and the| thy’s name is given as one who salutes the 
dignified acquiescence of these servants of| Romans in Paul’s epistle to the Cbristian 
the Lord to the pleading request of the|cburch in the capital of the world. 
“powers that were,” that they should de-| Timothy next appears as one of the eight 
part the city. ‘companions of Paul who sailed with him 
But Timothy and Luke were left to com. | from Philippi on his way to Troas, Ephesus, 
fort, instruct and confirm in the faith the| Jerusalem and Rome. How far Timothy 
new converts, and mould them into an or-| went with him, and where he was during the 
derly church. How well Timothy performed | next two years and more, is uncertain, but 
his part appears from Paul’s reminder to the|he joined Paul at Rome, probably 
Philippians that they had “learned the|soon after the arrival of the latter there, and 
proof of him,” that he was like-minded | was with him when he wrote the epistles to 
with the Apostle in caring for their state, | the Philippians, Colossians and to Philemon. 
and had labored with him in the Gospel as| While his master was sbut up in prison he 
a son with a father. appears to have been constantly engaged in 
We next hear of Timothy at Berea, where | journeys to visit the churches formed by 
again he remained after the flight of Paul, to| Paul, and also in doing the work of an evangel- 
sustain the noble Bereans in their steadfast-| ist by preaching to the unconverted. 
ness in the faith. Paul went to Athens and| Together they probably revisited the 
thence to Corinth, where Timothy and Silas; churches of proconsular Asia after the re- 
again joined him. But meanwhile, at Paul’s| lease of Paul, and then be was left by the 
request, he had again visited the Thessaloni- | latter at Ephesus, parting with tears from his 
ans, and whether he went at all to Athens is} loved father in the Gospel. Here his duties 
uncertain. were of the most delicate and difficult na- 
Driven from place to place, Paul had felt} ture. He had to correct false teaching, as- 
his spirit grieved with the idolatry of the |sert the true end of the gospel to be, a life of 
heathen and the harsh bigotry of the Jews. | love, born of faith and manifested by conform- 
But on the arrival of Timothy and Silas, | ity in conduct to the laws of God. He bad to 
Paul was so encouraged that he pressed with | direct elders older than himself; aid in the 
earnest zeal upon the Jews at Corinth that/ selection and appointment of bishops and 
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deacons ; see to the seemly ordering of pub- 
lic prayer and worship ; regulate admission 
to the sisterhood of ‘‘widows,” and the dis- 
tribution of alms; counsel the slaves and 
masters as to their mutual relations, and | 
judge open offenders. Meanwhile, eager, | 
sensitive, still young, be needed the advice 
of his aged friend to “ flee youthful lusts,” 
in the presence of heathen impurities, and| 
perhaps of ‘‘wanton” conduct among profes: | 
sors of the Christian name. He was urged | 
te unflinching firmness in discipline and in up- | 
holding the truth. 

Timothy seems to have been still at Eph. | 
esus when Paul wrote his second epistle to} 
him, after having himself travelled from 
Ephesus by way of Corinth and Crete to| 
Rome for the second visit. Paul was now} 
aged, worn down by incessant hardships 
and mental toil, while hisrich affections had | 
been wounded by the coldness, desertion or | 
opposition of many of his converts. He de- 
sired Timotby to hasten to him, to comfort 
and sustain his dying bours and receive bis 
parting commands and blessings. For fif- | 
teen years they bad labored almost con- 
stantly together. It is possible from an al- 
lusion in the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
Timothy shared tbe imprisonment of Paul 
soon after reaching Rome, and was afier- 
wards set at liberty. 

Probably not yet forty years old when | 
Paul ended bis suffering but glorious career, 
the subsequent life of ‘Timothy is unknown, 
although it is possible be was at Ephesus 
when the Apostle John addressed the “ an- 
gel” of that church. 

What was the secret of this life of devo- 
tion, but the ardent love of Him who bad 
loved Timothy and given Himself for him? 
If une so taught from childhood, so piously 
nurtured, the convert of an apostle, baptized 
and endued with the Holy Ghost, in- 
structed by years of work in companionship 
with Paul, yet required to be counselled and 
stimulated, shall not we? And in the light 
of his personal history, shall we not read 
afresh the epistles addressed to him, and 
drink in more deeply than ever their boly 
privileges to the believer, their exceeding 
precious promises, their sober warnings, 
their loving counsels, their solemn charges to 
faithfulness? Nor sball we forget that 
churches yet require loving supervision by 
proper officers, and strenuous endeavors to | 
bring all to the unity of faith and of the| 
haowledge of the Son of God, to the measure | 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 





| 
_—— +oe_____ | 


THE closest walk with God is the sweet- | 
est heaven that can be enjoyed on earth.—| 
Brainerd. 


REVIEW. 


A CHRISTIAN INDEED. 


In the small village of Osmotherly, in 
Yorkshire, a malignant fever broke out in 
the autumn of 1825. ‘It was,” says W. H. D. 
Adams in his **Woman’s Work and Worth,” 
“in the days before sanitary reform, and the 
village was ill-drained and ill-built, as un- 
healthy as it was poverty stricken.” Mary 
Lovell Pickard, a young woman of twenty- 
five, arrived there from America on a visit 
to her aunt at the beginning of Ninth montb. 
She found her aunt weary and worn, with 
a grandson ill of whooping cough, one son 
stricken with the fever, and another suffer- 
ing from melancholy mania. Instead of re- 
tiring at once from so dismal a scene, Mary 
Pickard remained to irradiate it with ber 
loving heart. 

But she did more than take charge of ber 
aunt’s household—she went about freely 
from cottage to cottage, tending the sick, pro- 
viding medical advice, and spending her 
little means in feeding and clothing the des- 
titute. She did more; for she fought 
against ignorance and superstition, she 
fought against the use of charms and the 
nostrums vended by supposed wise men, and 
she insisted on the removal of dirt and the 
adoption of habits of cleanliness. Her 


‘cousin Bessy’s husband died of the fever; it 


was Mary who watched by him till be drew 
his dying breath. She beld in her arms the 
babe ill of the whooping cough, and soothed 
it as it passed to its last sleep. The he- 
reaved wife and mother she comforted by 


‘her sympathy and sweet Christian counsel. 


At the end of a week, however, Bessy sick- 
ened of typhus, and next day Bessy’s 
youngest son sickened also. The villagers 
stood aloof from the plague-smitten cottage, 
and for days Mary Pickard saw no face but 
the doctor’s. All ber patient and affection- 
ate care could not save the poor mother, but 
the child survived. 

Mary still continued her labors of love. 
“There are very many cases of fever in the 
village,” she wrote, ‘and as I am almostthe 
only person who is not afraid of infection, I 
still have full employment in assisting the 
poor sufferers. My cousin’s little niece is 
still very ill. I have, indeed, been wonder- 
fully preserved and strengthened. Heaven 
save me from presumption! but I cannot 
help feeling that I could nét have lived 
tbrough all [ have unless God had protected 
me |” 

The fever subsiding as winter-approached, 
Mary Pickard was able to comply with the 
wishes of her friends, and enjoy a sorely 
needed interval of repose. But before the 


| year went out she learned that her aunt had 
| been taken with the 


terrible fever, and, 
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weak and weary as she was, she insisted 
upon returning to Osmotherly to nurse her. 
She went, she resumed her former labors, 
and her aunt soon showed signs of amend- 
ment. Then ber own strength broke down. 
For many days she lay on her bed helpless, 
but not hopeless, never repining or complain- 
ing, the wonder and delight of all who sur- 
rounded her. At length she recovered, and 
in due time returned to her home in Ameri- 
ca, leaving behind her in Osmotherly a 
memory the fragrance of which, it is to be 
hoped, will never fade. Mary Pickard’s was 
true courage, unpretending, natural, simple 
—the heroism of which Christianity bas 
made woman capable. 











Yor Friends’ Review. 
GOOD AND BAD DRINKING WATER. 
NO. I. 


As a knowledge of the laws of health has 
become more generally diffused, the question 
of purity of water supply for drinking bas 
been recognized more widely as of great 
importance. It bas become a well estab- 
lished fact that certain violent diseases cau 
be readily transmitted throughout large popu- 
lations by an impure water supply for house- 
bold use. This important fact, recognized for 
the first time in 1849, has been proved by 
numerous outbreaks of disease in England and 
in this country, throughout Europe, and in 
British India, which have been more or less 
thoroughly investigated. There has been 
lately in England a disposition to rusb to the 
extreme of attributing every case of typhoid 
fever to polluted drinking water. But 
typboid fever may and often does result 
from polluted air, from decomposing heaps 
of garbage and from sewer gas; this disease 
being produced under some circumstances, 
while under others some obscure form of 
malarial fever or diphtheria may result. It 
is practically immaterial to the question of 
water supply whether these diseases can be 
self originated by the decomposition of or- 
ganic matter, or whether they require a cer- 
tain something, “germ” or “poison,” from 
outside. In either case the water must be 
impure to cause the disease. 

It has been long known that violent 
diarrhea and dysentery are very common 
effects of polluted water in India and other 
eastern countries, and instances of this in Eng- 
land are on record. Dr. Geo. Wilson, of Eng- 
land, states that ‘much of the disease of the 
digestive organs which prevails in country 
districts in summer and autumn amongst chil- 
dren is due, according to his own experience, 
to polluted water, either as it is drawn from 
the well or when mixed with milk,” But we 
must not suppose that definite diseuse is 
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the only effect to be expected from bad 
water. There can be no doubt that the con- 
stant drinking of such water lowers the tone 
of general health, and renders people more 
susceptible to epidemic disease whenever it 
appears in their community. This is stated 
by Dr. Fothergill, of Edinburgh, to be a 
matter of experience; and I doubt not that 
many physicians of this country can testify 
to its truth. 

Now having spoken of the effects of pol- 
luted water, let us definitely understand 
what we mean by pure water. It is well 
known to the beginner in science that abso- 
lutely pure water contains only hydrogen 
and oxygen combined in the fixed proportion 
of two to one by volume or one to eight by 
weight respectively; and that it contains 
not the smallest particle of anything else. 
But chemically pure water of this descrip. 
tion does not exist in nature, nor can it be 
produced even in the laboratory, for even 
the most carefully distilled water invariably 
contains some foreign substances, generally 
gaseous, dissolved in it. This seems to be 
the fact even if we exclude from our count 
the gases nitrogen and oxygen, which always 
enter from the air such water as is exposed 
to it at ordinary temperatures. When we 
ordinarily speak then of a very pure, whole- 
some water, we do not mean one chemically 
pure, but one which is as free from foreign 
substances as is to be found under the most 
favorable natural circumstances. 

We must consider all natural water as 
having originally been precipitated from the 
atmosphere as rain or snow. In either form 
it will have to pass through the atmosphere, 
and if there happen to be impurities in the 
Jatter these will be carried down and per- 
haps dissolved by the rain or snow. The 
purest air of mountain regions contains, 
beside nitrogen and oxygen, a small propor- 
tion of carbonic acid, and still smaller 
amounts of ammonia and nitric and nitrous 
acids. All these, therefore, are to be ex- 
pected in rain water, and on analyzing it we 
find them present. As rain water goes to 
form springs, it is not surprising that we 
find these substances also in the purest 
spring water, but in a somewhat different 
form. Water, in passing through the 
ground, always meets some substances that 
will dissolve more or less in it, and these 
unite chemically with the acids in the 
rain water. The greater the amount of 
these acids the more mineral substances 
will be dissolved. The soil itself is known 
to contain carbonic acid gas in its pores, 
and a portion of this is dissolved also 
by the rain water, which in turn acts on 
more mineral matter, and when the propor- 
tion of this becomes very large, we have @ 
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mineral or limestone spring formed. There 
is also to be found floating in pure air, both 
of open and wooded uncultivated districts, a 
very small amount of dead organic matter. 
This organic substance will be carried down, 
washed out of the air by the rain, and will 
be found in cisterns and in spring water. 
In passing through the soil the water is pos 
sibly cleansed to some extent, since some 
spring waters contain less organic matter 
than rain, but we must also remember that 
soil most commonly contains some organic 
matter in a state capable of solution. Hence 
the purest spring water invariably eontains 
a small amount of organic and mineral sub- 
stances. The amount of these varies ex- 
tremely according to the nature of the soil 
and rock, sands and gravels frequently con- 
taining large amounts of organic matter, but 
granite soils very little of either class of im- 
purity. Wherever the growth and decay of 
vegetation has taken place we shall find, of 
course, soluble organic matter in the surface 
soil. So also the water derived from peat 
bogs and pine or cedar swamps will fre- 
quently contain so much as to be of an 
amber or even dark brown color. 

When we approach human dwellings we 
find additional impurities in both air and 
water. Into the cistern is washed the dirt 
deposited on the roofs of houses, and this 
dirt, if the house be situated in a village or 
town, is to a large extent organic in its 
nature, being blown up from the street. The 
various occupations of man tend to pollute 
the air with unwholesome gases, and to these 
are to be added the exbalations from the 
bodies and breath of men and animals, 
which are much increased in crowded com- 
munities. The streams, ponds and rivers, 
contain the dissolved manure washed down 
from cultivated fields, and the filthy and 
often poisonous drainage from factories and 
sewage from dwellings. Dr. Franklin re 
cently stated that the streams and rivers 
of England are rapidly becoming unfit for 
domestic use. The stringent laws against 
the pollution of streams are practically of 
no avail. The manufacturers prefer to run 
the risk of the penalty rather than incur 
the expense of enormous wells and sinks. 
Wherever wells for drinking water are dug 
and vaults and sinks built on the same lot of 
ground, there is constant danger menacing 
the former, and great care and vigilance is 
necessary to prevent the well water from 
becoming polluted. The soil around a town- 
house is apt to become thoroughly soaked 
with sewage and kitchen waste water. This 
frequently finds its way through long dis- 
tances to wells, and consequently well 
Waters in closely-built towns are frequently 
dangerously polluted. The general state- 
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ment is made that a well drains a mass of 
soil in the shape of an inverted cone whose 
base at the surface has a diameter equal to 
three times the depth of the well. This will 
vary more or less according to the nature of 
the soil and the dip or angle of slant of the 
rocks and the slope of the surface. In one 
recorded instance pollution of a well took 
place by the passage of sewage through rock 
along the fracture lines at right angles to 
the dip and to the distance of some forty or 
fifty feet. No vault or sink or drain pipe, 
whether of iron or terra cotta, should ever 
be placed within the boundaries of this im- 
aginary cone. It will be much safer to place 
them at double the distance allowed by the 
rule stated above, in order to avoid the dan- 
ger of exceptional cases. 


——_— 





FAITH. 


We are saved by grace through faith, and 
the Spirit of grace gives us power to exer- 
cise trust in our Father and our Saviour. 
With this understood, the following is a 
| rood illustration of putting trust in the 
| Lord Jesus: , 

‘“* What, then, is faith—the meaning of it? 


| Let us seek to discover in a Scriptural illus- 
| tration, rather than by dogmatic statement, 
‘“There was an officer of the court of 


Herod the Tetrarch. He was doubtless a 
distinguished, influential, wealthy man. 
But no man in this world, however lifted, 
can escape the destiny of trial. There was 
a room in Capernaum towards which his 
thoughts were hastening continually, and 
within which, when he entered, his heart 
stood still. It was a shadowed room, and 
the watchers in it moved with muffled step 
and spoke witk bated breath. For there lay 
there a boy in the fresh beauty of his youth, 
but flushed and fevered and restless now 
with sickness. Over him life and death 
were struggling for supremacy. It has been 
a desperate battle and death is winning. 
Bend over him as passionately and prayer- 
fully as the father may, bis son is at the 
point of death. 

“Jesus is in Cana. The nobleman has 
beard of the wonderful new prophet. With 
the utmost baste of love he tears himself 
from the bedside of his stricken boy, and, at 
last, falling prostrate before the Master’s 
feet, pleads that he will come down and 
heal his son, for he is at the point of death. 

‘But the Saviour does not go. He does 
not even stir to go. Strange, and even 
awfully tragic, such waiting. Every pulse- 
beat is precious; that boy is at the point of 
death. 

“Cana was twenty miles away from 
Capernaum. As yet it had been au un- 
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beard of thing that Jesus had healed through For Friends’ Review. 
miles of distance. Before this, doubtless DECLARATIONS OF FAITH. 
he bad laid his band upon the sick, and their 
sickness had fled away; but the healing| The admission of members to the mission 
hand or voice, or presence, had wrought the | congregations of the Society of Friends has 
miracle. This was what the father wanted, | called attention to the need of some eon. 
that Jesus should come down from Cana to} densed declaration of faith. ~ illiam Penn, 
Capernaum and heal his son. in a paper entitled ‘“ Fiction Found Out,” 
‘* But all the answer the Master bas for! addressed to his fellow-members of the So. 
the father’s pleading is His simple word; no| ciety, in 1685, writes (Select Works, p, 
more. It is only thus He makes reply to the| xxxv ), “The grace of God within me, and 
quivering heart: ‘Go thy way; thy son|the Scriptures without me are the founda- 
liveth.’ It isa word only; it is a verbal| tion and declaration of my faith and relig. 
promise; it is nothing more. But the|ion; and let any man get better if he can.” 
father’s heart is still. He is no longer anx- But William Penn, Isaac Penington, 
ious. He cannot see the flush of returning | Richard Claridge, and Edward Burrough all 
life mount through the pale face of the suf-| refer to the so-called Apostles’ Creed in their 
ferer at Capernaum; be cannot lay his| writings as one with which they were in sub. 
finger on the pulse and feel the stronger | stantial agreement. This creed, for along pe. 
throbbings of a fresh and overcoming health, | riod previous to the middle of the seventeenth 
but the man is sure that all this is there. | century,was currently believed to have been 
Jesus has said, ‘ Thy son liveth ;’ that is| formed by the Apostles themselves, each giv- 
enough. Tbe nobleman has now in his|ingsome clause to it. This was not the case, 
grateful beart, as really as though the boy| however. In its present form it cannot “‘pre- 
plucked from the grasp of death were bound- | tend to be so ancient by four hundred years, 
ing at his side, ‘the substance of things| but a form not much different from it was in 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’| use long before.”’* 
He lays grip to the word of Christ, and his} In his “Defence of Gospel Truth,” Works 
torturing fear has gone. He does not need | Vol. v., p. 417, William Penn uses an ex- 
to see, he just believes. Faith has opened | pression with reference to this creed which 
the door for him into certainty, into triumph. | Friends, ancient and modern, could freely 
He does not hasten to Capernaum as he had|adopt. He says, ‘‘ We plainly and entirely 
hastened from it. He euters into a restful) believe the truths contained in the creed 
leisure. It is not until the day afterward | commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, which 
that he goes homeward and meets bis ser-| is very comprehensive as well as ancient.” 
vants outside the city gate, who tell the} Again, in his “ Primitive Christianity 
news he was certain he should hear—‘ Thy | Revived,” (Works vol. v., p. 867., ed. 1726) 
son liveth. Yesterday at the seventh hour| he says, ‘‘Lest any should say we are equiv- 
the fever left him.’ I think these wonderful | ocal in our expressions, and allegorize away 
words—just these few; they tell a mighty | Christ’s appearance in the flesh, and as often 
story of a genuine aod triumphant faith:|as we mention Him we mean only a mystery 
‘And the man believed the word that Jesus|or a mystical sense of Him, be it as to His 
bad spoken unto him, and went bis way.’ coming, birth, miracles, sufferings, death, 
‘Do we not bere get light on faith? It is| resurrection, ascension, mediation, and 
taking Christ at His word, it is resting on! judgment, I would add, to preserve the well- 
his word, it is acting on His word. It is not | disposed from being staggered by such sug- 
some awful, passionate, inexplicable experi-| gestions, and to inform such as are under 
ence of soul. It is believing what Christ says| the power and prejudice of them, that we 
to us, accounting that saying true,and with it!do, we bless God, religiously believe and 
meeting the mists, and difficulties, and sin! confess to the glory of God the Father, and 
of life. |the honor of His dear and well-beloved 
“The quiet hour is the time in which to| Son; (here follows the Apostles’ Creed :) 
set over against our doubt, or difficulty, or | “I believe im God, the Father Almighty, 
sin, some word of Christ, and, laying grip to| Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ, 
it by faith, to enter into the rest of vision, | His only Son, our Lord; who was conc ‘ived by 
or victory or forgiveness which His ee A ee eee seer 
i ” “7 off a c $ ’ a uc ee 
yields. e Christian —— 8 buried; He descended into hell; the third day He 
. “s : se from t ‘ sce into heaven, 
THE name Pharaoh is stated to be nothing a aoe - ta age ine pry tery Father 
else than the Hebrew form of the Egyptian Almighty ; from thence He shall come to judge 
Peraa.’’ It signifies “The Great House,” a title the shiek ‘ued ths ied, 
er dee eer as coer” ae re ‘«T believe in the Holy Ghost ; the holy catholic 
Sultan’s palace where justice was administered. 














*Chambers’ Encyclopedia. Art. Creeds. 
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church ; the communion of saints; the forgive- 
ness of sins; the resurrection of the body, and 
the life everlasting. Amen. 

The fullest of all formal statements of 
doctrinal creed given by early Friends, is 
that hy George Fox in his “Letter to the 
Governor of Barbadoes,” and with it every 
member should be made familiar. It is in 
the Discipline of most of the Yearly Meet- 
ings, and should, we think, be in all of 
them. 


~ a me 


THE UTE COMMISSION. 


The United States Commission to carry into 
effect the bill for the removal of the Utes from 
Colorado to a new Reservation has had severai 
councils with these Indians. One of the Com- 
missioners is Col. Manypenny, a fast friend of 
the Indians, who has had large experience withed 
their affairs. His presence ensures fair dealings 
as far as the terms of the bill under which he acts 
will allow. But the Commission have found some 
difficulties. The Indians were willing to part with 
their rough mountains to the whites, but wished to 
keep the more fertile valleys. They even wished 
to see the lands they are to receive, which is a 
trait very inconveniently like those of white 
people. They also objected to holding their lands 
in severalty, which is as much against all their 
established ideas, as it would be for the farmers 
of Indiana to be asked that the lands of that 
State should henceforth be held in common. 


The Commissioners appear to have had but little 
room for the exercise of their own discretion in 
carrying out the task confided to them, but suc- 
cess is almost assured. 

The bill for settlicg the Utes was based upon 
an agreement made with them by their Agent 
for the sale of their lands and settlement on 


others in severalty. This agreement was ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior and Presi- 
dent Hayes. It has, however, been amended in 
the bill. 

“The second section of the bill provides for 
the appointment of five Commissioners to ap- 
praise the improvements upon the lands to be 
surrendered by the Indians, and to make an ac- 
curate census of the number of such Indians, 
separating them into, first, the Southern Utes; 
second, the Uncompahgre Utes; third, the White 
River Utes. These Commissioners are also to 
select other lands and allot them in severalty to 
said Indians, and superintend their removal and 
location and settlement thereon. The Commis- 
sioners shall also estimate the number of houses 
required, and the cost thereof; the number of 
school-houses, the number of teachers required, 
and the number of children of school age.” 

“The third section provides specifically for the 
survey and allo-ment of these lands in severalty, 

“The fourth section provides that upon the 
completion of said allotments, and the location 
and settlement of the Indians thereon, they 
Shall be subject to the civil-rights law and to the 
civil and criminal laws of the State or Territory 
in which they reside, with the right to sue and 
be sued: provided that neither their lands nor 
their personal property shall be subject to taxa- 
tion or execution upon the judgment, order or 
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decree of any court for the period of twenty-five 
years.” 

“The fifth section provides for a perpetual 
annuity to the Indians so located.” 

“The sixth section provides for a reward of 
merit to to the most worthy and industrious of 
these Indians.” 

“The remaining four sections of the bill relate 
to matters of detail which do not affect the poli- 
| cy prescribed by the other sections, except that 
\the lands so surrendered by the Indians are to 
become public lands and be subject to sale by 
the government as all other public lands. An 
amendment requires the proceeds of all lands 





thus acquired from the Indians and sold to be 
paid to them or held in trust and the interest 
given to them.” 

The proceeds of the sale of the 12,009,000 
acres owned by the Utes may amount to $4,000,- 
ooo, andif kept on interest by the government 
will afford an ample fund for all civilizing pur- 
poses. There is a provision that children of the 
tribe may be placed at schools beyond the re- 
serve, such as Hampton, and money is appropri- 
ated therefor. 

Should this bill be carried into effect, it will be 
the most hopeful attempt ever yet made to deal 
with a tribe so nearly savage as the most of the 
Utes. But there must be candid, fair dealing, or 
it will only leave perpetual irritation, The Utes 
object to the lands offered at the junction of the 
Gunnison and Grand Rivers, on account of the 
poor soil, and wish that at the junction of the 
Uncompahgre and Gunnison Rivers. 





————S 


SELFISHNESS AND WaRk.—I accuse selfish- 
ness of lying at the foundation of all the ills 
that afflict our globe. Who would ever have 
heard of war, had a regard to others outside 
self been a ruling principle in the hearts of 
men? What but covetous passions have 
sown the seeds from which have sprung 
those bloody harvests that swords have 
reaped on every soil? Had men in every 
fellow-man recognized a brother, and sought 
to carry out the rule of charity, never would 
jealousy, or ambition, the love of power, or 
the lust of wealth, have kindled the fiery 
torch of war; never would this fair earth 
have presented to the pitiful eye of God the 
horrid spectacle of a battle-field. ‘‘ From 
whence,” says the apostle James, ‘come 
wars and fightings among you? Come they 
not hence, even of your lusts that war in 
your members? Ye lust, and have not; ye 
kill, and desire to have, and cannot obtain; 
ye fight and war, yet ye have not, because 
ye ask nat. Ye ask, and have not, because 
ye ask amiss, that ve may consume it upon 
your lusts.” 


~7o 


THE SAME that is called the Life in 
Christ is called the Light in man; and this 





is a heavenly, divine light, which lets men 
see their evil words and deeds and shows 
them all their sins, and (if they would at- 
tend to it) would bring them to Christ 
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A favorable feature of the debate was the 
general admission that the adage ‘‘in time of 
peace prepare for war" was proved futile by 
events, and it was styled by Gladstone “an idle 
and empty formula.” There was an absence too 
of the talk about ‘good-natured but mistaken 
philanthropy,” often heard from persons who 
assume that attempts to restrain the brutal pas- 
sions of mankind, and avert the dreadful evils of 
war, are beneath the notice of wise statesmen, 
At the suggestion of John Bright the motion was 


(from whom it comes,) that they might 
know Him to save them from their sin and 
blot it out. I opened the Scriptures 
largely to them, and turned them to the 
Spirit of God in their hearts; which would 
reveal the mysteries in the Scriptures to 
them, and would lead them into all the 
truth thereof, as they became subject there- 
unto. I directed them to that which would 
give every one of them the knowledge of 
Christ, who died for them, that He might 
be their way to God, and might make peace 
betwixt God and them.—George Foz’s 


Journal, p. 257. discretion of the government. In this Gladstone 


acquiesced without distinct sanction, and the 
motion was carried without a division, 

However slow may be the advance of peace 
principles, it is not without significance that so 
large a number of statesmen in Europe and 
America have within the last thirty years pro- 
fessed anxiety to maintain peace. 
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REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 


It is a gain when proposed reforms can have a 
respectful hearing in influential quarters. In the 
late discussion in the British Parliament on the 
motion of Henry Richard in favor of an effort 
by the government to induce a mutual and 
general reduction of armaments by the Euro- 
pean nations, the eloquent and forcible state- 
ments of the mover were listened to with an at- 
tention which was more than tolerance. He 
reminded his hearers that recent history proved 
that the heavy armaments which now weighed 
down some European States to the verge of 
bankruptcy, costing in the aggregate not less 
than £500,000,000 a year, have not only failed 
to preserve them from war, but by stimulating 
other nations to like excesses in warlike prepara- 
tion have increased suspicion, and precipitated 
the attacks they were proposed to avert. 

He stated that the late Emperor Napoleon had 
made a proposal for a reduction of armaments, in 
which he was not sustained by Great Britain. Sir 
Robert Peel and Richard Cobden had both pro- 
posed action in the same direction. W. E. Glad- 
stone and Lord Clarendon had attempted in 
1869 to induce France and Germany to reduce 
their armies, and Napoleon listened so far as to 
propose the very slight diminution of 10,c0o men. 

Gladstone admitted that the war expenses of 
Europe were not less than had been stated, ap- 
proved™the general tenor of the speech of H. 
Richarg, and condemned in the strongest terms| The deceased experienced a change of heart when 


all wars of conquest dynastic wars. wars of twelve or thirteen years of age, and subsequently joined 
’ - > 


a s the M. E. Church South. When a child she was un- 
aggrandizement and wanton wars, but objected | ysually intelligent. She completed the prescribed — 
to the House putting any implied compulsion | in a Methodist Female College of her native State, then 
P 6 y P ; P ._ | was a student at Earlham one term, and afterward three 
upon the government to bring the subject of dis- | years at Vassar College, N. Y., where she obtained A. z 
armament before other governments at this time. om me ae — of a class sol ee San 
; on , 

For one reason, the hands of England were not ee ee ee 


: : solicited her husband to aid her in establishing a school 
sufficiently clean just now to take such action. 








AN ample harvest in America with a fair pros- 
pect for a like one in most parts of Europe, and 
the probability that our cotton crop will be the 
largest ever raised, seem to assure the people 
of Christendom that food and clothing will be 
abundant this year. ‘‘God has not left Himself 
without a witness in that He has done good, 
filling men’s hearts with food and gladness,” and 
He should have the praise. How dependent 
men are and how easily reduced to starvation by 
adverse seasons, was shown last year in Ireland 
and in the country around Mosul, as well as in 
more distant parts of Asia a few years since. 


ooo — 





A CORRESPONDENT writing of the Society says, 
“We have, in my judgment, received from out 
dear Lord and Redeemer through our forefathers, 
and confirmed by His Holy Spirit to us individu- 
ally—the trust of this spiritual gospel in all its 
fulness and power to maintain. It cannot bea 
popular thing in the present state of the world, 
and the Lord permits, if He does not ordain, 
many other dispensations for the times as they 
are.” 


DIED. 


BLAIR.—On the 18th of Seventh month, 1380, Sallie 
Hoskins Blair, wife of Franklin S. Blair, and only 
daughter of Joseph and Mary Hoskins, the former de- 
ceased, aged 35 years. 








so amended as to leave action upon it to the. 


for the intellectual, moral and religious improvement of 
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her native place, Summerfield, N. C. This resulted in 
the opening of a High School at that place in 1873. 
From that time to her death, she was the faithful, efficient 
fellow-teacher with her husband more or less of the time 
in each of the fifteen scholastic terms that have passed. In 
this school she was beginning to realize the good to her 
neighborhood which the dreams of her earlier years had 
promised. 

To womanly grace and intellectual culture she, by the 
grace of God, added to her faith virtue, knowledge, 
temperance, gouliness, etc., so that she was ‘ neither 
barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” ; 

From conscientious conviction she withdrew from the 
Methodist connection in 1867, and joined the Society of 
Friends; since then she has been a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, N. C., and for two years an 
elder. She was slightly indisposed for some weeks before 
her death, but was not sufficiently so to call her physician 
till forty hours before her decease, and then was not 
thought dangerously ill till near the close. During this 
time she fully believed that death was upon her. She 
prayed that she might bear the very excruciating pain 
(from disease of the heart) with Christian patience and 
resignation, and only desired to live for her children and 
to aid her husband to do good in the world. 

Amongst other apt and beautiful utterances, she said : 
«Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me.”’ 

She became quiet and calm for some time, and then 
near the last opened her eyes with an unwonted expres- 
sion of comfort and ineffable joy, and said: ‘* Oh, such 
asweet sleep! I have had such a sweet sleep!’’ then 
quietly and easily, but immediately, passed away to be 
forever with the Lord. Though the Master came when 
she looked not for Him, She was ready with her lamp 
trimmed and burning. Thus closed the life of one noted 


for her kindliness to the distressed and afflicted according 
to her means, for her interest in the advance of Christ's 
kingdom in the hearts of her relatives, in her community 
and in the world. 

She was indeed a « help-meet "’ to her husband in the 
highest and holiest sense as wife and mother, and helper in 
every department of his work, and his constant companion 


in every line of thought. Still she said near her end, «I 


have done nothing ; if it is the Lord's will I would like 
to live to work for Him.”’ 


THE Missionary Review gives the total com- 
municants for forty Protestant denominations in 
North America as 8,298,073; the ministers of the 
same, 89,676; the ordained missionaries as 677. 

€ communicants of the foreign mission 
churches are 142,481, and the gain in one year 
18,184, or fully 144 per cent., while the gain of 

ome churches is much less. 
_ Pastor Cuinigvuy, of the Presbyterian Church 
In Canada, claims that since his conversion from 
Romanism, twenty-one years ago, he has been 
instrumental in the conversion of 2,500 persons, 
including eighteen priests. This is well, provided 
€ converts really became better Christians, and 


hot simply disbelievers in the religicn of their 
forefathers, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Christian 
states that the great northwest of the British 
American Provinces is rapidly filling up with 
settlers, “and as fast as the country is settled the 
churches send out missionaries, so that there is 
scarcely a settlement in the whole country where 

d’s word is not proclaimed.” 


JouN S. INskip,W. Macdonald and J. A. Wood, 
of the round the world campaign in the interests 
of holiness, held their first meetings at Surrey 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Chapel, London, on First-day, Seventh mo. 11th. 
The attendance, small in the morning, was full in 
the evening, when a powerful impression was 
|made by the impassioned preaching of J. S. 
| Inskip. 

ROBERT ARTHINGTON, of Leeds, England, who 
has contributed so largely to nearly all the great 
missions to Central Africa, has offered £4,000 to 
the English Baptist Missionary Society. The 
object is to place a steamer on the Congo river, 
and thus carry the glad tidings ‘all along the 
Congo from Stanley Pool to the first cataract of 
the equatorial cataracts of the Congo.” One 
thousand pounds is for the purchase and outfit of 
the steamer, the remaining three thousand to be 
invested as a fund, the interest to be used for the 
perpetual maintenance of such a steamer. 

THE Earl of Beaconsfield, in opposing in the 
House of Lords a motion for opening museums 
on First-day, said: ‘‘Of all divine institutions, 
the mosf divine is that which secures a day of 
rest for man. I hold it to be the most valuable 
blessing ever conceded to man. It is the corner- 
stone of civilization, and its removal might even 
affect the health of the people. It (the opening 
of museums on Sundays) is a great change, and 
those who suppose fora moment that it would 
be limited to the proposal of the noble baron, to 
open museums, will find they are mistaken.” 
W. E. Gladstone long ago put himself on record 
as opposed to opening museums on First-days. 


A LETTER to Zion's Herold, from Lucknow, 
India, speaks thus of the visit of Amanda Smith 
to that land: “She has now been in India just 
six months, having given her first Gospel address 
in Falkland-road Hall, Bombay, Nov. 9, 1879. 
Since then she has held meetings for a longer or 
shorter time in Bombay, Poona, Calcutta, Cawn- 
pore, Allahabad, Jubbulpore, Nagpore, Lanowli, 
and Lucknow. She has passed on from here 
northward to Bareilly and Naini Tal, at which 
latter mountain retreat she will spend the hot 
season, getting rested and strengthened for a 
more extended campaign beginning next October 
in Lucknow, and reaching round to the following 
March or April, when she will probably bid us 
all good-bye. 

“Her success here has been unqualified, and 
even beyond the expectation of her friends. 
Considerable numbers have been saved in all the 
places where she has stopped for a length of 
time, and more have been quickened in the 
Divine life. It is something entirely new in 
India for a woman to mount the pulpit, and when 
to this element of startling novelty is added the 
fact that she is a colored woman, once a slave, 
come from America, and gifted with a sweet 
power of song, the excitement awakened in any 
community by her advent may easily be imag- 
ined. Multitudes, not at all church going people, 
and scarcely ever coming within the rang an 
ordinary preacher, crowd the places of ip. 
This, in itself, is a great deal. Drawn the 
power of curiosity, they hear the Gospel ee 
plainly and faithfully set forth, and they Come 
again and again. ' 

“Wherever she goes, there also springs up an 
eager discussion on the subject of woman’s right 
to preach. A great deal of prejudice is swept 
away, and the true position on this matter gets 
fully explained, finding its way into many minds 
and hearts as they perceive how God uses this 
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humble, uneducated woman as one of his choice 
instrumentalities. Furthermore, she addresses 
with much power the educated non-Christian 
natives who understand English, and in the large 
stations these assemble in great numbers to hear 
her relate her glowing experience of God’s love. 
They have become much interested in her in 
several places. Of the Lanowli camp meeting, 
held in the vicinity of Bombay during Easter 
week, Brother Fox, presiding elder, writes :—‘No 
one was so much used of God as Sister Smith, 
who by her words of exhortation, prayers, testi- 
mony, and singing, helped to lead Christians to 
accept of Jesus as a present Saviour from all sin. 
The service this sister is rendering the cause of 
God is another demonstration of what God can 
do for us when we are made wholly his by the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit.’ ” 

‘“*SUNDAY evening theatre services” are con- 
ducted in Dunedin, New Zealand, by the Y.M.C. 
Association, In addition to the preaching of the 


Gospel, occasional lectures are given on Christian 
evidences. ' 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 





Use of Alcohol in Hospitals—The London 
Lancet, an excellent medical authority, states 
that recently a committee was formed at 
St. George’s Hospital, London, to ascertain 
the comparative use of alcohol in_ twelve 
large hospitals of that city. They found 
that almost all the patients in these were using 
beer, and about one-fourth of them used spirituous 
liquors daily in addition. The quantity of wine 
and spirits used in these hospitals varied so 
largely as to show that there was want of care 
and of scientific principle in their administration. 
Thus the quantity of wine annually consumed 
varied from 6.145 0z. to 45.248 oz. per patient; of 
spirits, from 7.098 0z. to 32.980 oz. per patient; 
the equivalent of alcohol in wine and spirits 
varied from 4.537 0z. to 21.117 oz. 

Inquiry as to the “‘ previous habits"? of some 
patients as to the use of drink, revealed a shock- 
ing story. It was found that they took from 
three or four pints of beer and two glasses of 
whisky daily, up to twenty-six pints a day by the 
largest consumer of beer, and from twenty to 
thirty glasses of gin daily in the case of the 
largest user of spirits. In short, a large number 
of cases were those of alcoholism, and demanded 
total abstinence rather than filling with beer and 
whisky. 

From personal observation we know that the 
managers ot hospitals should watch carefully the 
consumption of alcoholic stimulants in the wards, 
lest careless habits in their administration should 
escape the knowledge of the medical staff. 

HARVARD COLLEGE fails in with the temper- 
ance movement so far that at last class-day no 


win s on the tables. According tothe Boston 


Alu dinner. 


correspondent, G. A. H., who speaks of 
himSelf as ‘‘a boy of eighteen,”’ writes, urging that 
all friends of temperance should vote for the 
temperance presidential candidate this fall. 
There are many very important questions in- 
volved in the right government of this great 
nation, and temperance is only one of them. 
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It is a very prominent one, and we have nothing 
to say to discourage those who feel conscientious. 
ly bound to vote for a temperance candidate for 
President. But they must allow their brethren, 
who are aware that drinking is one of the great. 
est social evils of our time, to judge as to their 
personal duty in the matter of voting. . 

Law is a great educator, and good laws pro. 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks would 
tend rapidly to lead people to regard that traffic 
as disreputable and wrong. Butall such laws must 
first be sustained by a strong public sentiment, 
Although it is slow work, and demands great 
faith and patience, we must still toil on to inform 
the public mind, and stimulate the public con- 
science on the drink question, voting for tem- 
perance measures as soon as such voting will 
really do any good. We are apt to grow im- 
patient with the slow march of reforins, but to 
bring them about requires courage, faith and 
labor. We heartily thank our friend for calling 
attention to this subject, and trust that his ener- 
getic labors in the cause of temperance may be 
fruitful. 


ewe oo 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER, 

LESSON 7. Eighth month 15th, 1880. 

ABRAM AND MELCHIZEDEK. 


GotpEN Text.—‘ Jesus, made an high priest forever after 
the order of Melchizedek.”—Heb, vi. 20. 

The first twelve verses of the 14th chapter of 
Genesis describe a conflict which was carried on 
between certain kings or chieftains living proba- 
bly near the Euphrates, and the rulers of the five 
cities in the lower valley of the Jordan, In the 
first three verses is an account of the subjuga- 
tion of the latter, in the fourth of their rebellion 
after twelve years’ servitude, The verses from 
the fifth to the twelfth are a description of the 
raid of the eastern kings on the various rulers, 
the taking of Sodom and Gomorrah, and as Lot 
had now become an inhabitant of Sodom, he 
himself was taken captive, with his goods. x 


Genesis xiv. 12-24. 


examination of who these kings were does 

seem profitable in the short time allowed for 
teaching the lesson, and the titles are not clear. 
The number of persons engaged in the struggle 
is entirely unknown, it may not have been above 
a few hundreds. The last battle appears to have 
been fought near to Sodom and Gomorrah, which 


| cities were taken. 


THE LESSON. 

Verse 12. ‘‘And they took Lot, Abram's 
brother's son.” This among ihe Jews would be 
an expression conveying the idea that he would 
be Abram's heir; for Abram had no son at this 
time. The exact rendering of this verse would 
be, according to Bush, “ And they took Lot and 
his goods, Abram’s brother's son, and departed, 
and he was dwelling in Sodom."’ Lot was now 
an inhabitant of Ssdom. The inspired writer 
places an emphasis on this fact. He was a pris- 
oner, having lost everything. Many had fled to 
the mountains, taking their household stuff with 
them, but he was entirely at the mercy of his 
captors. 

13. One that had escaped told Abram the 
Hebrew. Why Abram is spoken of as the He- 
brew has been a subject of discussion amongst 
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scholars, for the word may mean the Jasser over, 
from his living beyond the Euphrates; or may 
be from Eber, who is mentidfed in Scripture, 
(Genesis xi. 14, 15, 16, 17), as the great-grand- 
son of Shem. Most writers incline to the belief | 
that the name was from Eber. The reason for 
the designation probably was on account of his 
not identifying himself with the people of the 
land. 

He was ready, however, to enter into league 
with them for mutual protection, and they were | 
ready to assist him. 

14. When Abram heard that his brother was | 
taken captive he armed his trained servants. 
The word 4rother would be more correctly ren- 
dered nephew, but it gives the idea of close re-| 
lationship. The word ¢raiuzed signifies that these 
men had all been taught by Abram. They were 
his slaves probably, but would undoubtedly be | 
treated by him with kindness and regard. The 
number 318 would show that Abram was pos- | 
sessed of large wealth, or he would not have 
so many dependants, 

Pursued unto Dan, That is to the far northern | 
part of Palestine. Lot must have been carried | 
captive from the southern part to the most | 
northerly. 

15. When Abram reached the enemy, he 
divided his men into two divisions, so that he | 
might fall on the enemy unexpectedly in the night 
whilst they were unprepared, and by a sudden | 
attack cause a panic amc ng them, and so rescue | 
his nephew. The attack was successful, and he 





pursued them to Hobah, which was probably a_| 


short distance north of Damascus. | 

16, Abram appears to have rescued all the 
property. We have no account that many were | 
killed in the encounter; it would appear that he | 
planned his attack so perfectly that the enemy | 
could only seek safety in flight. 


17. The king of Sodom, who had fled to the | 


i had 


of man or by man, but by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
for no order of apostleship was to be kept up. 
The bringing forth of bread and wine was a 
mark of sincere respect and kind succor on the 
part of Melchizedek, No reference is made to 
the giving of bread and wine in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

19. The blessing given by him was not simply 
his good wishes, but a prophetic act. The bless- 
ing should be ascribed as coming from God, 
who as the possessor of all things, would bless 
Abram. 

20. Holding communion with God, and per- 


| mitted to receive gifts, Melchizedek would not 
| let the opportunity pass without giving thanks to 


the most high God for the success which Abram 
achieved. Abram gave tithes of all. 
This shows that the giving of tithes was not a 
new requirement of the law, but that it was at 


| least as old as the time of Abram. The giving 


of one-tenth of the increase of possessions to the 


| Lord would from this appear, like the observance 


of the seventh day, to be a command from God, 
not written on stone. 

Under the Christian dispensation there has 
been a change of priesthood, and of necessity a 
change also of the law. Now notithes are due 
to any pretended human priest, but our all is to 
be dedicated to Christ, and only such part used 
for ourselves and families as is needful. Instead 
of less than under the law, more should be given. 

21. The king of Sodom was quite willing to 
let Abram have all the property, but not the 
people, and if Abram had been a warrior, or had 
enjoyed war, or had wished to get what he could, 
he would have taken all the property as his due. 
In the history of wars the conqueror usually 
wishes to obtain some compensation. 

22. Then Abram told of the solemn vow which 
he had made. Undoubtedly he had foreseen 
the danger of being in any way beholden to the 


mountains when Chedorlaomer with his allies | king of Sodom. He acted in the same guarded 
defeated him and his confederates, now goes out | manner afterwards when he bought the cave of 
to meet Abram, wishful to make a friendly bar-| Machpelah for a burial place of the children of 


gain with one who had been able to conquer his 
enemies. 

18. And Melchizedek the king of Salem brought 
forth bread and wine, and he was the priest of | 
the most high God. Who Melchizedek was must 
naturally now be asked. There is no reason for | 
supposing that the Jewish idea was correct which 
would identify him with Shem, the son of Noah. 
He is mentioned in Psalm cx. 4, and Hebrews | 
V., vi., vii, He in this verse comes on the scene 
without any previous mention. The Psalmist 
speaks of the order of Melchizedek, as though the 
priest of that order would be forever. 

The priesthood of Meichizedek was without 
descent. He had not been trained as a priest 
by another, neither had he received the priest- | 
hood by the imposition of hands. Like our| 
Lord, he was a priest by no human instrumen.- | 
tality, 

Without father, without mother, he could not | 

ave been a priest on account of any hereditary | 
claim. Our Lord was not of the tribe of Levi, | 
(Heb. vii. 14), so that the hereditary priesthood | 
did not belong to Him, though as also in the | 
Case of Melchizedek, the kingship did. The| 
Whole teaching is that the priesthood of the! 
order of Melchizedek far transcends that of the | 
Levitical system. Paul was not made an apostle | 


Heth. 

23. Not even the most insignificant thing, nor 
one most likely to be needed, should be taken. 
In the East then, as to-day, a small present from 
a ruler requires something far more valuable in 
return. Abram wished to be dependent only on 
God, and not be enriched by the misfortunes of 
others. 

24. What had been eaten whilst the rescue 


' was being effected by the trained servants need 


not be paid for, as in the law, “‘Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 
Abram kindly allowed Aner, Eshcol and Mamre 
to take their portion. The claim was just accord- 
ing to the laws of war, but Abram lived only to 
do good to those around him. 

SUGGESTIONS, 


Ist. Lot first pitched his tent fowards Sod- 
om then became, an inhabitant, and so shated 
its punishment. So Christians sometimes do 
not go at once into evil companionship, but go 


| owards it, and then at length become familiar 


with worldly associations, and suffer in conse- 
quence, 

2nd. Abram showed both the hearty love of a 
relative, and the courage which became a godly 
man, in going at once to the rescue of Lot. 

3rd. Abram had his household dependants 
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well trained and under good command. So 
should Christians instruct and train their house- | 
holds, The Hebrew word here translated ¢rained | 
is applied (Proverbs xxii. 6,) to the teaching of) 
children. 

4th. He laid his plans carefully; ‘a good man 
will guide his affairs with discretion.” 

5th. On his return from the rescue of Lot he 
showed reverence to Melchizedek, who was both | 
a priest of God and King of Peace. We owe} 
thanks and service to our only Priest and King, | 
the Lord Jesus. 

6th. Thus reverencing a servant of God, 
Abram receives a blessing, 

7th. He gave to Melchizedek as a worshipper 
of God, but refused to owe anything to the king 
of Sodom, the chief of a licentious people. He 
kept aloof from all obligation to him. 

8th. He would receive no gain from war,, but 
relied on the. Divine blessing. 











SECURE. 


The winds blow hard. What then? 
He holds them in the hollow of His hand ; 
The furious blasts will sink when His command 
Bids them be calm again. 


The night is dark. What then? 
To Him the darkness is as bright as day ; 
At His command the shades will flee away, 
And all be light again. 


The wave is deep. What then? 

For Israel’s host the waters upright stood ; 

And He whose power controlled that raging flood 
Still succors helpless men. 


He knoweth all: the end 
Is clear as the beginning to His eye: 


Then walk in peace, secure though storms roll by, 
He knoweth all, O friend! 


—Sunday School Times. 


SS 


Goop Reapine.—Did you ever notice 
what life and power the Holy Scriptures 
have when well read? Have you ever heard 
of the wonderful effects produced by Eliza- 
beth Fry on the criminals of Newgate by 
simply reading to them the parable of the 
Prodigal Son? Princes and peers of the 
realm, it is said, counted it a privilege to 
stand in the dismal corridors, among felons 
and murderers, merely to share with them 
the privilege of witnessing the marvellous 
pathos which genius, taste, and culture 
could infuse into that simple story. 

What a fascination there is in really good 
reading! What a power it gives one! In 
the hospital, in the chamber of tbe invalid, 
in “the nursery, in the domestic and in the 
social circle, among chosen friends and com- 
panions, how it enables you to minister to 
the amusement, the comfort, the pleasure of 
dear ones, as no other art or accomplishment 
can. No instrument of man’s devising can 
reach the heart as does that most wonderful 
instrument—the human voice. It is God’s 
special gift and endowment. Fold it not 
away in a napkin.—J. S. Hart. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





TEHAMA, CHEROKEE Co., Kas., 7th mo, 14th, 1880, 


Esteemed friend, C. F. Coffin: I started 


this evening in company with my friend 


Elwood Weesner from Timbered Hills for 9 
visit to the Indians of the Quapaw Agency, 
We got to Rock Creek at dinner time, where 
we watered our horses, took each a ean of 
oysters and some crackers and feasted nicely, 
This spot is remarkable on account of several 
men having been killed here. We saw two 
saddles and some luggage lying by a cliff in 
arock. After dinner started for a meeting 
to be held at two o clock for the Ottawas. It 
proved to be a very good meeting, the Spirit 
of the Lord was poured out upon us, and 
many were enabled to praise Him. After 
meeting we went home with Walter Jenni- 
son, whose wife is an Ottawa. She hada 
very guod supper prepared for us, and her chil- 
dren bebaved like little men and women. 
She was converied last spring and has family 
devotion daily. She reads a portion of Serip- 
ture and ofteu bows the knee in prayer. Her 
husband, though not professing religion, yet 
approves her course. She has joined Friends. 

In the evening we bad a good meeting 
again—the attendance large and many hearts 
were blessed and strengthened together. 
After meeting we went home with our dear 
friends A. C. and E. H. Tuttle. They are 
still at work earnestly in the good cause. 

Seventh mo. 15th. We crossed the river 
and went to the Wyandotte Mission School. 
It is vacation week, and the children had 
gone home. We had a meeting at half past 
two Pp. M. A great many were present, 
although a rainy day. Many spoke their 
feelings. Ob, what a favored time we had 
before the Lord ; all seemed to be melted into 
tenderness of heart. We had also a good 
meeting this evening, and a fair attendance. 
I read part of Acts xvi.; also commented 
some on Ps. xxiii, showing what a sure 
trust and confidence the child of God has. 
The people in the neighborhood of this Mis- 
sion are very much interested in the cause 
of religion. I could not but praise the Lord 
this afternoon while hearing these dear 
people tell their love to God, when a short 
time ago some of them would not have said 4 
word. I donot know that I was ever at 4 
more favored meeting ; one in which the 
Lord poured out His Spirit so nearly upon 
all present. Dr. Charles Kirk and his 
assistants have done a good work here, and 
the Indians wish them to stay auother year. 
I hope they may; they are the right per- 
sons in the right place. 

Seventh mo. 16th.—We left Wyandotte 
Mission this morning, crossed Lost Creek, 
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up the hills beyond, and got to Nicholas 
Cotter’s, a Wyandotte Indian, who kindly 
went with us as interpreter to the Senecas, 
Ineighteen miles we only passed five houses. 
We came in view of the Grand River, which 
is a grand one indeed. We _ reached 
Matthias Splitlog’s about 1 P. m., and told 
bim we wished a meeting. He assented, 
and set his young men to prepare a room in 
a building he was putting up, and then 
sent them toinform the people. He seemed 
to rejoice at our coming again. Our meet- 
ing in the evening was blessed, all the 
people sitting very quietly. I told them to 
come to-morrow at ten o’clock. 

Seventh mo. 1Tth.—Nicholas Cotter and 
Matthias Splitlog stayed up nearly all night 
talking about religion and how much good it 
would do them all if they would accept it. 
By aine o’clock the Indians began to arrive 
for the meeting. I read Isaiah xl., then 
spoke to them of the love of God. Thev 
observed closely every word that was said 
as it was slowly interpreted. 

Our interpreter, who was converted a year 
ago, and joined Friends, spoke briefly with 
feeling. Matthias Splitlog also spoke to his 
people, telling them they ought to accept 
what they bad heard, and said “ make me a 
better man ; make us all better, quit dancing 
—quit racing—let us live right—be good 
people, Great Spirit then love us.” 

In the afternoon returned to the Wyan- 
dotte Mission. 

Seventh mo. 18th —Went out to the Modoc 
school-house this morning. Several Modocs 
and also some white people from Seneca 
were gathered, and Steamboat Frank was 
speaking to them. After a kind reception 
by him and he had closed his remarks, I 
read the 55th of Isaiah and spoke to them. 
Scarfaced Charley also spoke very well to 
his people. 

Returned to Wyandotte Mission and had 
a meeting at 2.30 Pp. M., a crowd of people 
present, and the good Master favored us won- 
derfully. 

We then went on to the Ottawas and had 
a crowded house. Ail seemed interested ; 
some rose to be prayed for. More than one 
expressed a desire to join in membership. 

Seventh mo. 19th.—We held a meeting on 
the Ottawa lands under some trees in the 
yard of a man who was converted. Nearly 
all then went on with us to the Peoria 
school-house where we had a good meeting 
in the evening. 

We then drove forward on our journey 
home—stopped in the Quapaw Nation, 
turned our horses out to graze and lay down 
in our vehicle. 

Seventh mo. 20th.—Reached home a little 
before noon. Thy friend, J. Hupparp. 


WELLINGTON, ‘)NTARIO, Seventh mo. 28th, 1880. 

Our friend Amos Kenworthy, after visiting 
our Yearly Meeting, came to this Quar- 
terly Meeting, feeling it his duty to labor 
bere, and accordingly commenced a series of 
meetings at Bloomfield which lasted over 
two weeks, terminating on First-day the 
18th of this month. Several of the first 
meetings were designed for the church mem- 
bers, that they might become more “ fruitful 
in the field of offering and joyful in the 
house of prayer,” fully consecrated to the 
service of the Lord. When this had been 
accomplished, the Lord blessing and owning 
those who had placed themselves on the 
altar—Christ Jesus—the evening meetings 
were commenced, which were geuerally well 
attended, a uniform interest being maintained 
in them. 

Amos Kenworthy held also four meetings 
at this meeting-house (Wellington) which 
were times of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord. He also attended Elwood C. 
Siler’s appointed meeting here in the fore- 
noon, both going to the meeting at Bloom- 
field in the evening. The next morning 
being Monthly Meeting the congregation 
was quite large, and E. C. Siler was favored to 
show plainly how all that was lost in Adam’s 
transgression is restored to those who be- 
come obedient servants of Christ; dwelling 
on sanctification and the resurrection of the 
body. 

After attending the evening meeting he 
left the following morning for Huntingdon 
and Cold Creek. 

Amos Kenworthy’s meetings were what 
many of the more concerned Friends had 
long been praying for, and we praise our Em- 
manuel for the work done through His ser- 
vant, there being more than twelve conver- 
sions, and more than a score who had grown 
cold reclaimed and built up in the most holy 
faith. The cburch also was greatly en- 
couraged to press forward in the Lord’s 
work, knowing ‘‘ He bas not given unto us 
the spirit of fear, but of love and of power 
and of a sound mind.” A. Kenworthy left 
for Le Roy on the 19th. 

Joun T. DoRLAND, JR. 





OSAGE AGENCY. 


Under date Seventh mo. 19th, 1889, Jona- 
than Ozbun writes that in the last month he 
and B. C. Larsen made a tour to Bird Creek, 
about sixty-five miles, to hold a meeting on 
request from the Indians of the place. They 
had a pleasant meeting, and visited several 
families, and found the people desirous of 
having regular religious service. He has 
also attended the meetings at the Osage and 
Kaw schools. The attendance at tke schools 


: has fallen off a little on account of the heat, 
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bat the religious interest among teachers 
and others had rather increased. 

At the Kaw Agency meetings have been 


kept up from house to house on First-day 
afternoons, with commendable interest. 


AT Scipio Monthly Meeting, held at Skan- 
eateles Seventh mo. 21st, 1880, Friends 
seemed to gather in the Divine Power, and 
to wait in the silence of. all flesh. 


Elizabeth Mallison was present, one of | 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, who gave | 


us a powerful sermon from ‘‘ God is love, 
God is light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all.”’ I think it will long be remembered by 
every one present. No business of any im- 


portance but what especially belonged to the | 


Monthly Meeting. 
The meeting seemed dipped into much 
exercise on the appointment of elders. 
M. S. Bearry. 


THE Society of Friends in New Bedford, 
with many others who bave inclined to meet 
with them, have enjoved a great privilege 
during the last three or four weeksin attend- 
ing a series of meetings held under the care 
of the Committee on General Meetings ap 
pointed by New England Yearly Meeting, 
in which our dear friend Like Woodard has 
had ‘he principal service. Sarah B. Satterth- 
waite and Mary White, Joseph Stanley and 
Eliza Woodard have also been most helpful 
in the work. 

These meetings have been generally held 
twice a day, inthe morning beginning at 
ten o’clock, and in the evening at half past 
seven, and many are the joyful witnesses to 
the blessing which has been received through 
this instrumentality, especially perhaps 
among our dear aged Friends. 

It is not too much to say that the power 
of the Lord has been eminently felt. The 
presence of the dear Master bas been realized. 
The gospel has been preached in the demon- 
stration of the Spirit, and an amount of good 
has been accomplished which can only be 
fully known in that day when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be revealed. The Holy Scrip. 
tures have been expounded, doctrinal diffi- 
culties have been cleared away ; the uncon- 
verted have been warned of their danger 
and remembered in earnest intercession at 
the throne of grace; and Jesus has been 
lifted up as the loving Saviour who would 
draw all men unto Him, while His atoning 
blood has been demonstrated to be the only 
availing sacrifice for sin. Believers have 
been strengthened and refreshed—a blessed 
union in Christ has been witnessed, and not 
a few of the company assembled from day to 
day have been enabled to confess to a present 
salvation and to trust their all tothe keeping 
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power of Him who is able to save “ from 
the uttermost to the uttermost” all those 
who place themselves unreservedly in His 
hand—“ who worship God in the Spirit, re. 
joice in Christ Jesus and have no confid-nee 
in the flesh.” 

As the dear Friends above named bave 
left for other fields of labor the prayers of 
many among us have followed them, withthe 
ascription of ‘ glory and honor, thanksgiving 
and praise unto Him, who is tbe giver of 
every zood and perfect gift.” 

RacHet 8. Hownanp. 
New Bedford, Seventh mo, 27th, 1880. 


New LonDON QUARTERLY MEETING, In. 
diana, was held on the 17th and 18th of the 
present month. The meeting on Seventh- 
day was smaller than usual; on First-day 
was largely attended. ‘There were several 
in attendance from other places. William 
P. Pinkham from Earlham College, Elwood 
G. Wood from Kokomo, Eli Scott from 
Marion, Ind., Dr. James Ellis from Newhope 
Meeting, Howard Co., Ind. The preaching 
was excellent fand well received. Wh. 
P. Pinkham delivered a lecture on Seventh. 
day evening on higher education, which was 
highly interesting and instructive. te spent 
a few days among us after the meeting closed 
working for the interest of the College. 


Mira SMALL. 
New London, Seventh mo, 25th, 1880. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


A advfence of it—It does not drive away native 
birds or do mischief. 

John D. Hicks, of Old Westbury, 
L. I. writes to the Popular Science 
Monthly :—As the habits and value of the 
English sparrow are now being investigated 
in various parts of the country, I submit 
the results of my own observations made 
during the last three or four years, or since 
the bird became abundant in this locality. 
The charge frequently made that the Eng- 
lish sparrow drives our native birds from 
their accustomed haunts does not apply to 
this vicinity. The sparrows are very nu- 
merous, are noisy, and sometimes aggres- 
sive in their habits, but appear to quarrel 
more among themselves than with other 
species of birds. [ have not noticed any 
superior combative power which would en- 
able them to do that which they are charged 
with doing. They are with us during the 
year—about our grounds and dwellings in 
great numbers. They are companions 0! 
the song-sparrow, snow bird, woodpecker, 
chickadee, creeper, nuthatch, etc, There 18 
no conflict or dispute among them. During 
the inclement weather of winter I feed the 
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birds frequently, sometimes daily, and have 
watcbed their movements with great inter- 
est. I have not seen a dispute in their ef- 
forts to obtain the coveted food. The wood- | 

ckers and chickadees gathered the bits of | 
meat and the seeds which | scattered. 

Nor have J noticed any considerable con- | 
troversy at the nesting-season. Bluebirds 
are the first to arrive, and sometimes find 
their former nesting places occupied by spar- 
rows, but no disturbance occurs, the blue- 
birds finding other places for their nests. I 
have several times noticed, however, that 
the bluebirds are masters of the situation 
when a struggle takes place for an empty 

‘box. At this writing, bluebirds, sparrows, 
orioles, and many other species have their 
nests on my grounds, and equally so on the 

grounds of others in our neighborhood. [| 
have no doubt there are fifty birds’ nests | 
within a short distance of my dwelling. | 
Robins, black-birds, cat-birds, orioles, warb | 
lers, finches and fly catchers of many kinds | 
are all about us, very much more numerous | 
then they were in our boyhood. 

Al! birds of species which love the shade | 
of the woodlands are, of course, undisturbed | 
by sparrows, which seek open spaces near | 
dwellings, not the forests. Nor will it be | 
claimed that larger birds, such as the robin, | 
suffer from the presence of the sparrows. | 
With us the barn swallow is among the| 
most peaceful and unobtrusive of birds, and | 
yet it does not appear to be in any very! 
great fear of the sparrows, as the following | 
incident will show: A pair of swallows | 
commenced building a nest under a shed on} 
my premises, but a sparrow was soon seen | 
sitting on the side of the half-finished struc- | 
ture. Directly the swallows commenced | 
building another nest within a few feet of | 
the first and no further disturbance took | 
place. The nest was finished and occupied | 
by the swallows. Sparrows have not driven | 
our native birds away, neither have they | 
given cause for any serious complaint on ac- | 
count of destroying our grain, as they seem to | 
have done in some other places. I think, in| 
this particular, it would be well for people | 
to observe carefully for themselves. In| 
Winter, indeed at all seasons, sparrows de- | 
light to feed on half-digested grains thrown | 
from stables, or scattered elsewhere, but in| 
spring and summer [ have seen them carry- | 
lng animal food to their broods. ‘This they | 
do persistently, and in quantities, the sup-| 
ply consisting largely of insects, larve, 
worms, etc. I have seen them catch insects | 
on the wing, as do the fly-catchers. | 

I have not observed that they eat berries, | 
grapes or other small fruits, but have seen | 
them picking the soft grains of sweet corn. | 
If their food were scanty or unsuitable, it is| 
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probable they would feed more on the valu- 
able grains. The birds which do most dam- 


|age to farmers in this vicinity are blackbirds, 


robins, catbirds and a few other species 
which feed on cherries, blackherries, grapes 
and similar fruits. When the fruits are ripe 
the trees and bushes swarm with these 
birds, but we hear of no prejudice against 
them on that acconnt, while the sparrows 
are freely condemned for like offeuces.” 

Earthen Filtering Plates—A Hamburg 
firm manufactures filtering plates from a 
mixture of one part of gypsum with three 
parts of infusorial earth in water. They 
can be purified after using, either by wash- 
ing, or by heating to a red heat. When 
impregnated with carbolic acid they can also 
be used as disinfectants.—Dingler’s Jour- 
nal. 


COMMONPLACE. 


«A commonplace life.’’ we say, and we sigh ; 
But why should we sigh as we say ? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day ; 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings: 
But dark were the world aad sad our lot 
If the flowers failed and the sun shone not ; 
And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful whole. 


—Susan Coolidge, in the Christian Union. 
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EVENING THOUGHTS. 


‘The evening cometh on, but I 

May rest secure beneath the eye 

Of One whose care is ever nigh, 
Dear Lord who first loved me! 


The darkness falls in thicker fold, 

Night's curtain o’er the earth unrolled ; 

But trusting Thee my heart is bold, 
Dear Lord who first loved me! 


O what can sever from Thy love? 

Not powers of earth, nor powers above; 

Thy pierced side love's strength doth prove, 
Dear Lord who first loved me! 


Thou loved me, trembling, lost in sin, 
My heart, unrestful, sad within: 
Vain every effort was to win 

Sweet peace, ere trusting Thee. 


Now Thou dost take my fear away, 

Who art so near by night and day— 

No evil with my Lord can stay— 
Dear Lord who first loved me! 


His precious blood for me atones, 

And as His child this Saviour owns 

Me, e’en before the Throne of thrones, 
Dear Lord who first loved me! 


O wondrous love! So strong, so sweet! 

I lay my poor heart at Thy feet 

In prayer, that Thou wilt make it meet, 
To render praise to Thee. 


And now when death's night shadows come, 
I need not fear the vanquished tomb ; 
A shaded path, but leading home, 

Yes, home, to dwell with Thee. 
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AKWOOD SEMINARY, 
Or N. Y. Y. M, BoARDING SCHOOL, 
At Union Springs, on Cayuga Lake. 
E. Cook, JR., Principal, 
Higher Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 
IRANA L. PopE, Preceptress, 
French, Drawing and English Branches. 
THEODOSIA G, CHAPAIN, 
Latin, Greek and German. 
F. J. WALTon, A. B., 
Commercial Department. 
ADELIZA T. BURDICK, 
Superintendent of Household. 
Other teachers will be employed as circumstances 
may require. 
The Autumn Term begins on the 21st of Ninth mo., 
and ends on the 23rd of Twelfth mo. 
For further information, address 


E. Cook, Jr., 
3t Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
TLANTIC CITY.—Whitall Cottage (formerly 


j owned by John M. Whitall,) is now ready for 
Boarders, and will be kept ofen all the year. 


4l-eow MARGARET FOTHERGILL. 
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FFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT; by Dr. 
cy Clark. English edition. Tinted paper. Price, 
post-paid, $1.00. Address NICHOLSON & Bro., 

4t Richmond, Indiana. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 3rd inst. 

GREAT BriITAIN.—The bill for compensating Irish 
tenants for disturbance, which passed the House of 
Commons on the 26th, was introduced in the House 
of Lords on the 27th ult., by Earl Granville, Foreign 
Secretary, and the second reading was fixed for the 
2nd inst. Notice was immediately given of a motion 
to reject it. After debate on the 2nd and 3rd, the bill was 
rejected by 282 to 51 votes. The bill for the relief 
of Irish distress passed the House of Lords on the 
30th. 

It was stated in the House of Lords, in reply to an 
inquiry, that the Queen, with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the Ministry, had addressed to the Sultan a 
friendly letter, expressing the hope that he would, even 
at some sacrifice, accede to the wishes of Europe. 

In the House of Commons, on the 28th, a member 
moved the rejection of the government’s proposal for 
an increase of the income tax, but the motion was 
defeated by a vote of 230 to 94, many Conservatives 
voting with the government. 

A return published in connection with the bill for 
the better security of vessels with grain cargoes, intro- 
duced by Plimsoll before quitting Parliament, 
shows that between the years 1873 and 1880, twenty- 
six steamships laden wholly or partly with grain 
foundered at sea, and twenty-four were reported 
missing; and during the same period 100 grain-laden 
sailing vessels foundered and 111 were reported 
missing. 

It was announced in the House of Lords on the 2nd 
inst., that Sir Bartle Frere had been recalled from the 
post of Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

IRELAND.—The Dublin correspondent of the Lon- 
don Zimes of the 29th ult., said that the improved 
condition o! the country and the prospect of an abun- 
dant harvest have caused the Relief Committees to 
prepare to dissolve. It is believed that the money they 
have in hand will be enough to meet all pressing 
demands. 
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FRANCE,—Orders have been given to French am- 
bassadors and consuls abroad, to facilitate a return of 
amnestied Communists. 

SWITZERLAND.—A dispatch to the London Tims 
from Geneva says the canton of Schwytz has re estab. 
lished capital punishment, and has enacted that 
executions shall be public. This is the fourth canton 
that has restored the death penalty. 

GERMANY.—The new taxes and duties voted by the 
German Parliament have not fulfilled the expectations 
of the government. The tobacco duties alone have 
produced 3,000,000 marks less than was expected. A 
conference of Finance Ministers of the various States 
of the empire, held at Coburg, is trying to devise new 
means for increasing the revenues, It is supposed they 
will propose to increase the taxes on beer and spirits, 
and to tax transactions on the Stock Exchange. 


TURKEY.—It is now asserted that the report, men. 
tioned last week, that an answer to the collective 
note of the Powers had been agreed upon, was prema- 
ture. On the 27th, an extraordinary Cabinet Council 
completed the reply, and it was approved by the Sultan 
the same evening and handed tothe ambassadors, The 
reply points out that the treaty of Berlin merely ex- 
pressed a wish for and authorized the Powers to offer 
mediation, not arbitration. It declares that the deci- 
sion of the recent supplementary Conference gives 
Greece more territory than the treaty of Berlin indi- 
cated, and that the proposed cession includes portions 
which it js impossible for Turkey to surrender. 

A later dispatch to the London Zimes says that the 
Sultan continues military preparations, and has been’ 
making efforts to obtain an advance of money from 
Galata bankers. As some of the Turkish beys oppose 
the cession of territory to Greece from a fear of losing 


their property, the British and some other ambassa- . 


dors propose to the Porte that if no resistance be made 
the Powers will give efficient guarantees that all landed 
and movable property of Mussu!mans shall be re- 
spected. 

GREECE.—lIt is now reported that the government 
intended publishing ordinances for the mobilization of 
the army, but in compliance with the advice of the 
Powers it has decided to postpone the measure for the 
present. 

AFGHANISTAN.—On the 27th ult., a part of the 
British forces met with a disaster 50 miles from Can- 
dahar. General Burrows with a body of about 2,500 
men engaged a much larger force of Afghans under 
Ayoub Khan, a brother of Yakoob Khan, and appa 
rently acting in his interest. After four hours’ fight- 
ing, the English were repulsed and forced to retreat 
to Candahar, with a loss of about half their force, 800 
of those missing being natives. Most cf the losses 
occurred on the retreat, from exhaustion and want of 
water. The British had made Shere Ali the governor 
of Candahar, but his native forces had mutinied 


shortly before, and it is supposed that they had joined 
Ayoub Khan. 


DomEsTic.—The statement of the public debt, pub- 
lished on the 2nd inst., showed a reduction of $5,576 
053.41 during the past month, although the disburse- 
ments were very heavy, as it was the first month of the 
fiscal year. ; 

It was announced on the 3oth ult. that forty-eight 
chiefs and head men of the Uncompahgre Ute Indians 
had signed the treaty, and the success of the Commis- 
sion was thought to be assured. Ouray believed that 
no difficulty would be experienced in obtaiuing the 
signatures of the White River and Southern Utes. The 
Commission had received instructions from Washington 
that the Reservation would not be thrown open for 
settlement until the Indians should be removed and 
a proclamation to that effect issued by the Presi- 
dent. 
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